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JULIA CUNNINGHAME; 
OR, THE DAUGHTER AT HOME. 
CHAPTER I.—LEAVING SCHOOL. 

**A child no more, a maiden now.” 


|| It was a clear frosty day in December, 
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JULIA GOING HOME FROM SCHOOL, ACCOMPANIED BY HER FATHER. 


middle-aged gentleman and a young lady of about 
sixteen entered a first-class railway carriage in a 
train about to start from Euston-square. In a 
few moments the shrill whistle was heard, and 
when a | the train began to move. It needed but a glance 
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from the gentleman to the young lady to pro- 
nounce them father and daughter; and a second 
glauce would probably have suggested the idea 
that they were on excellent terms with one an- 
other, although, on account of the increasing 
speed, few words could be interchanged. There 
are certain nameless tokens which speak, in lan- 
guage too strong to be misunderstood, of the 
blessed existence of family affection and confi- 
dence, or the unhappy presence of indifference and 
coldness. There was a sweet and grateful expres- 
sion in the young girl’s eye when her father un- 
folded his large rug, and placed it over her feet 
and knees ; and there was a graceful, and at the 
same time respectful inclination of the head when 
he smilingly put in her hand an “ Illustrated Lon- 
don News’ which he had just purchased. He was 
soon deeply engrossed with the “ Times ;” but his 
daughter's thoughts were too busy and varied to 
allow a very undivided attention to the paper in 
her hand. This, to her, was a very important 
day ; for she had taken a final leave of the school 
at which she had been a pupil for the last four 
years ; and, although delighted with the prospect 
of remaining constantly at a home whieh she had 
always loved, she could not refrain from a passing 
emotion of regret when she recollected that her 
school-days, with all their mingled joys and sor- 
rows, were over for ever. Her kind Christian 
governess she had from the first regarded as a 
real friend, who had her true interest at heart, and 
whose chief desire and — pid. rightly to direct 
and guide the young i ni eople 
committed to i cm To several of her aioel- 


fellows also Julia Cunninghame was sincerely and 
warmly attached ; and her young and ardent spirit, 


as yet untainted by worldly imsincerity, and un- 
blighted by misplaced affection, felt an almost sis- 
terly regard for the agreeable companions with 
whom she had spent so many pleasant and prefit- 
able hours. She could not restrain a tear when 
she remembered the scenes that were for ever gone 
by; but she quietly wiped it away, and soon be- 
came entirely occupied with bright and glowing 
anticipations of the future. Her mother had been 
in delicate health lately; she remembered how 
much she might do to relieve and assist her—in 
how many ways might she, the eldest of the family, 
be useful to her younger brothers and sisters! She 
recollected, too, what her governess had said to 
herself and one or two more who were leaving 
school : “ My dear girls, remember that your edu- 
cation is by no means finished ; it is, in fact, only 
begun. You have a work to carry on yourselves, 
and a very important one. The next few years 
will seriously influence your whole life. Do not, 
then, suffer them to be frittered away in trifling 
pursuits, but endeavour to improve every moment 
of time by careful and regular self-culture ; and 
oh! let me entreat you to remember what I have 
so often endeavoured to impress upon your minds, 
that of yourselves you can do nothing ; seek grace 
and wisdom from God, ‘who giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not.’ 
mind and act upon these my parting words to you: 
‘ Trust in the Lord with all thime heart ; and lean 
not unto thine own understanding.’ ” 

Julia’s reflections were abruptly terminated by 


And now bear in | 





train was speedily emptied of its inmates, who all 
crowded into the refreshment-rooms, and were 
soon busily occupied in eating and drmking. Mr. 
Cunninghame and his daughter followed the gene- 
ral example; and, after hastily partaking of a 
slight repast, the whole crowd of human beings 
were in a few minutes again seated in the train. 
When several more stations had been passed, our 
travellers drew towards the termination of their 
journey, and Julia’s heart beat high with plea- 
sure as she pictured to herself a speedy meeting 
with the dear home-circle. For a short time the 
train again stopped, and they alighted. At the 
same moment a steady-looking servant-man, who 
had been watching for the train some time, came 
up and touched his hat. 

“Well, Thomas,” said Mr. Cunninghame, “ is 
all right at home ?” 

“ Yes, sir,’ answered the man, as he respect- 
fully acknowledged the smile and kind greeting 
of his young lady, and then followed his master 
to look after the luggage. After a few minutes’ 
necessary delay, Julia and her father were com- 
fortably seated in the carriage. The short De- 
cember day had already begun to close, and the 
sharp frosty air pleasantly reminded our travel- 
lers of a warm fireside and a social meal. Half 
an hour’s drive brought them in sight of Mr. 
Cunninghame’s house, which was a commodious 
and pleasantly-situated residence, within an hour’s 
walk of the town of N——. Julia seized her 
father’s hand as they entered in at the gates, and 
Mr. Cunninghame, understanding her feelings, 
warmly returned the pressure, saying at the same 
time, “ Welcome home again, my dear child.” The 
carriage-wheels were no sooner heard within the 
house, than the large hall door was thrown open, 
and a group of eager faces appeared, anxiously 
peering through the dim and increasing twilight. 

“ There’s dear mamma,” exclaimed Julia, lightly 
springing from the carriage, and in another mo- 
ment she was folded in her mother’s arms, and 
returning her warm embrace. 

“ And Ellen and Annie, too!” said the delighted 
girl, turning to two sweet children, who, standing 
at Mrs. Cunninghame’s side, were slyly gazing at 
their elder sister. 

“They are very quiet now, dear Julia,” said 
their mother ; “but they have been looking for- 
ward to ao return for weeks past, and this after- 
noon I have hardly been able to keep them in 
doors, were so eager for your arrival. But, 
my dear child, how cold you mmst be; come into 
the dining-room, and let me take your wrappers 
off ;” and she led the way into a large room, where 
a noble fire was casting its ruddy blaze on the 
dark crimson paper and bright, well-kept furni- 
ture, and where an amply-spread table and steam- 
ing urn gave promise of a genial and wholesome 


“ How do you do, Stsan?” said Julia kindly, 
as a trim-looking housemaid smilingly entered the 
room with Julia’s little basket in her hand. 

“ Quite well, thank you, miss,” replied Susan ; 
“T hope you are well. Iam sure we are all so 
glad to see you home with us once more, miss; 
and honest Susan’s cheeks glowed with pleasure 
as she gave this greeting to her young mistress, 


their arrival at Wolverton, at which place the | who, young as she was when she leit ~d 
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left many kindly traces of her loving and gentle 
disposition. 
“ And now you two little girls may go into the 


nursery,” said Mrs. Cunninghame, turning to her | 


younger daughters, “ and stay there while we are 
at tea; and tell nurse that we shall come and see 
her in about half an hour.” 

Away ran the two little messengers, and at the 
same time Mr. Cunninghame came in, and, taking 


both Julia’s hands in his own, kissed her again and | 


again, saying tenderly: “ Are you tired, my child ?” 

“A little, papa, thank you; but I shall soon 
be rested here. I feel as if I were in the train 
still; but it is generally so when I first come 
home. It always seems like a dream, but a very 
pleasant dream, though,” she added laughingly. 

“Poor child!” said Mrs. Cunninghame ; “ talk 
no more at present till you are rested, and have 
had some tea; and then, when you have seen the 
little ones, we will go into my dressing-room, and 
have a nice long chat together.” 

In the mean time a little expectant tribe in the 
nursery were eagerly waiting for the promised 
visit. Besides our two little friends, Ellen and 
Annie, there were three younger children, the 
least of whom was a babe of four months old, 
whom Julia had not yet seen. 

“She's a very long time coming,” said Harry, 
very seriously. 

“Me want to see mine own sissa,” lisped little 
Jessie, Julia’s own particular pet. 

“She'll soon come now, darling,” said Ellen, 
stooping down to her little sister. 

After a few mimutes’ waiting, mamma’s voice 
was heard on the stairs, and all the little dancing 
figures rushed towards the open door. 

“Here she is; I'll have the first kiss!” cried 
Harry boisterously, and, throwing his arms round 
Julia, he began to kiss her so vigorously, that she 
had some difficulty in maintaining her position. 

“Gently, gently, my boy,” exclaimed his mother; 
“vou almost throw your sister down. But it is 
all well meant,” she continued, in a lower tone to 
her daughter. 

“Oh, yes, I know it,” replied Julia, “and I 
love to receive such a hearty welcome; and here’s 
my own Jessie,” said the fond sister, as, taking 
the little creature in her arms, she covered her 
soft cheek with kisses. ‘“ And the baby, too,” con- 
tinued the happy girl, turning to the infant, and 
at the same time warmly kissing the faithful 
nurse, who affectionately greeted her young lady, 
having been in the family ever since Julia’s birth. 

While Julia, surrounded by the little ones, was 
talking away to her heart’s content, Mr. Cunning- 
hame came unperceived into the room, and, throw- 
ing his arms round the startled group, cried out, 
“Now I have all my six children together for the 
first time !” 

This was followed by a hearty laugh from the 
merry little circle, and an entreaty that papa 
would stay and play with them at a game of 
romps, in honour of Julia’s arrival—a proposition 
which was willingly assented to, and all were soon 
—Jdulia included—thoroughly occupied with the 
amusement. At last Mrs. Cunninghame had to 

y a respite for her daughter, on the score of 
fatigue, by promising that she should play with 
them to-morrow. 


| “Yes, and the day after, and a hundred days 


| after that,” cried Harry emphatically. “She's 
| never going away again.” 

After disengaging herself from the children, by 
a promise that she would come and see them after 
| they were in bed, Julia followed Mrs. Cunning- 
| hame into her dressing-room, and, seated by the 

bright fire, began to tell her mother all that had 
| happened during her half year’s absence. 
| “It is so pleasant, dear mamma,” said she, 
| after finishing her recital, “to know that I am 
/ come home to stay. And yet I cannot help feel- 
|ing a kind of regret at leaving school, for I was 
| very happy there, although, of course, it was 
| a trial to be absent so long from you and papa.” 

“T do not wonder at your feelings, my love,” 
said Mrs. Cunninghame; “ indeed I should be sorry 
were they otherwise. You owe much to Mrs. 
Dalton, to whom I shall ever feel grateful for the 
care and pains she has evidently bestowed upon 
you. Hitherto you have been occupying the 
sphere of a girl at school, but now you are to fill 
up the place of a daughter at home. And this 
will bring new ‘duties and new trials, for you 
must not expect to be without trials even in the 
home that you love so dearly. There will be 
many calls for patience and self-denial, especially 
as regards your little brothers and sisters, and 
these are among the lessons which are so necessary 
and important for a woman to learn; but we will 
not enter upon the subject to-night,” added she, 
noticing the thoughtful look upon Julia’s face ; 
“you are tired, dear child, and in want of rest.” 

“Not tired of hearing you talk, mamma. I 
have been thinking,” she continued, hesitatingly, 
“a great deal about the future, and oh ! mamma,” 
kissmg her mother’s hand, “TI do so hope that 
my coming home will be a comfort to you.” 

“ It 2s a comfort—a great comfort, my darling. 
You have not looked forward to this period more 
anxiously and joyfully than I have myself, nor 
with more pleasmg anticipations of happy and 
loving intercourse.” 

“Mamma,” said Julia, suddenly brightening 
up, “ there is one thing I have quite set my heart 
upon, and that is, taking charge of dear little 
Jessie. Harry is so lively, and baby so young, 
that I should think nurse will be very glad of a 
little help. Do you remember, mamma, how fond 
I used to be of dressing and undressing my doll, 
and putting her to bed? Papa used to call me‘ the 
good little mother.’ I was thinking in the train 
how much pleasanter it would be to have a live 
doll to look after. May I have Jessie, mamma?” 

“ Most willingly, my love, if you think you can 
steadily and perseveringly carry out what you un- 
dertake ; but now, after we have paid our visit to 
the little ones, we must go down to papa, and I 
should ‘advise your going to bed early, especially 
as you have not been accustomed to late hours at 
school.” The little round heads were anxiously 
peeping out of the cribs in the night nursery 
when Julia and her mother entered; and long 
after they had been kissed, and tucked up, did 
Julia pass from one to another, listening to their 
happy prattle, and smiling at their artless joy to 
see her back again. 

When she retired to her own room for the night, 





and looked around the pleasant little chamber, in 
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which were evident signs of a fond and loving 
mother’s hand, she sat down by the fire, and, 
covering her face with her hands, burst into tears, 
“ Burst into tears!” I hear a young reader ex- 
claim ; “ how very strange, to cry when she had 
just left school, and come to stay in such a plea- 
sant, happy home.” Softly, dear reader; Julia’s 
tears were neither sad nor sorrowful—they were 
happy, grateful tears; they were a soft and sweet 
expression of gratitude to God for his undeserved 
mercies ; a lowly confession of her own weakness, 
and of her meek desire to answer all a loving 
parent’s expectations. Weep on, dear Julia ; those 
tears shall be registered in heaven; the gentle 
sigh that confessed thine own want of power to 
travel the onward path, shall find its way to One 
who can and will give thee all needful strength 
and wisdom. Bright and happy were the young 
girl’s thoughts as she wearily laid her head on 
the pillow, and, with her mother’s tender “ good- 
night,” still sounding in her ears, sank to sleep. 

It was natural that Mr. and Mrs. Cunning- 
hame, as they sat alone by the fire after Julia 
had left them, should be occupied with the future 
career of their eldest child, who had now arrived 
at that important age when habits and tastes, 
opinions and principles, are formed for life: and 
many an anxious thought had passed through 
both parents’ minds respecting this beloved object 
of their hopes and fears. Naturally affectionate 
and warm-hearted, they observed with delight 
that the holy lessons taught in childhood had been 
carried out by her excellent governess ; and they 
believed, too, that at the establishment in which 
she had been placed, she had escaped the contami- 
nating influences which so frequently are fatally 
injurious to the pupils at large and fashionable 
schools. At the same time they were both aware 
that it was quite possible for much natural love- 
liness, and even great moral rectitude to exist, 
where there was no settled and abiding principle 
of love to God; and their earnest desire for their 
child was for a solid and lasting foundation in her 
heart of filial fear and holy love towards God, 
upon which might be raised the superstructure 
of a devoted and estimable character. 

“It grieves my very heart,” said Mr. Cunning- 
hame, breaking the silence into which both ‘had 
been led by a train of thought arising out of the 
events of the day—‘ it grieves my very heart to 
see the bright young creatures, who might be 
among the sweetest ornaments, and the richest 
blessings of our country, allowed to sink into 
mere fashionable dolls, and often something worse. 
Woman was born for a noble mission, and an 
exalted though an unobtrusive sphere, and how 
beautifully God has fitted and endowed her for 
that sphere! What exquisite sensibility and de- 
licate perception is there in a woman’s nature, of 
which we men fall infinitely short ; we are capa- 
ble, it is true, of more profound reasoning, and, 
I think decidedly, that we possess stronger in- 
tellectual powers—in these things woman is, I 
believe, our inferior; but in calm and patient 
endurance, heartfelt sympathy, and quick appre- 
hension of the wants and wishes of those whom 
she loves, she is vastly superior to man. I am 
sure there is not one among the many vain and 
giddy young creatures at this moment thronging 





the haunts of folly and vice, who does not possess 
in a greater or less degree, the very qualities 
which, rightly developed and directed, would have 
formed that most lovely of all beings—a gracious 
and virtuous woman.” 

Here Mr. Cunninghame paused; and his wife, 
who had been earnestly listening to every word 
that fell from his lips, said, in an anxious voice— 

“T fully enter into the truth of your remarks, 
dear George ; but I must confess that their very 
weight and importance make me tremble for our 
precious Julia. I see how much she has to learn 
during the next few years, if God spare her life.” 

“ My dear wife,” said Mr. Cunninghame, taking 
her hand, “make our child the counterpart of your- 
self, and my most sanguine hopes for her will be 
fulfilled.” 

A tear started into her eye at this graceful tri- 
bute to her value and excellence, and in a low 
voice she said— 

“Tf I possess in any degree the domestic quali- 
ties of which you have been speaking, it is love 
and admiration of your own character, dear George, 
which have been the means of inspiring and 
strengthening them.” 

He looked tenderly in her face as she uttered 
the last words, and said :— 

“True to your woman’s nature, my Anna, you 
have just expressed the conviction of my own 
mind, that the deepest and holiest feelings which 
God has implanted within a woman’s breast, are 
aroused and brought into exercise by the very 
calls upon her affection and sympathy, which in 
her natural and lawful position are so frequent 
and numerous.” 





MEMORIAL FLOWERS. 


As I was walking the other day in my garden, I 
suddenly perceived, among the choice flowers that 
bloomed there, a little wild heartsease, which had 
come up, “self-sown,” and now showed a bright 
blossom, with its lively orange and violet petals. 
While I looked at this unbidden occupant of my 
flower bed, by some unconscious link of association 
or memory, the thought of an endeared friend 
came powerfully upon me, and I stooped to pluck 
the floweret, that [ might wear it for affection’s 
sake. “ Why,’ I asked myself, “is it that this 
hearts-ease reminds me so of ——?’’ And that 
question awakened a train of ideas, which recalled 
some pleasing anecdotes connected with the sub- 
ject of flowers and their memories. 

Probably most of my readers know that it has 
been customary with eminent naturalists to dis- 
tinguish their friends by affixing their names to 
various animals or plants. The great Linnzus 
adopted this custom, and honoured several of his 
patrons and pupils after this fashion. Thus the 
Celsia was so called after Celsius, one of his earliest 
benefactors ; and the Kalmia, now so well known 
in our gardens, commemorated his friendship for 
Professor Kalm, his pupil and fellow-labourer. 
He observes, in his “ Critica Botanica,” concerning 
this habit of the appropriation of celebrated names 
to the genera of plants, that “a proper connection 
should be observed between the habits and appear- 
ance of the plant, and the name from which it has 
its derivation ;” and, after some examples, he con- 
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cludes by selecting, as an emblem of himself, the 
Linnea Borealis, which he describes as “ a little 
northern plant, flowering early, depressed, abject, 
and long overlooked ;” and then he traces a re- 
semblance between this flower and his own early 
lot. Like it, unfolding in a remote northern region, 
without the gifts of fortune or the means of culti- 
vating his natural powers, he was long unknown 
and overlooked. Indigent and obscure, he pur- 
sued in secret his scientific researches, exploring 
the recesses of Nature, and tracking her footsteps 
to her inmost retreats. Mountain and glen, forest 
and moor, alike yielded up their treasures to the 
ardent inquirer, who came forth, after a season, 
enriched by the spoils he had collected, and 
which, arranged in new and beauteous order, he 
presented to the surprise and delight of kindred 
minds in every region. Then, indeed, his resem- 
blance to the humble little flower of his choice 
passed rapidly away; men of science, in every 
civilized country, pressed eagerly forward to avail 
themselves of his discoveries, and to share in his 
pursuits, and the clouds which had gathered 
around his youth were dissipated; while, for the 
last forty years of his life, he saw himself sur- 
rounded by the honours and emoluments his coun- 
try and prince had bestowed on him, and enjoyed 
the chosen delights of his heart amid a host of 
pupils, who honoured and loved him as their friend, 
their benefactor, and their instructor. After he 
had attained the object of his laudable ambition— 
the botanic chair of Upsala—he continued, in an 
uninterrupted career, following out his duties as 
professor, and teaching his favourite science in the 
halls where he had himself learned, and which he 

so often entered with a boyish awe. Under 
his rule, the fame of the university extended over 
Europe, and even to America; and, while the 
usual number of students was five hundred, it 
increased to nearly a thousand, and, in 1759, when 
Linneus was rector, the surprising number of fif- 
teen hundred is recorded! He appears to have 
possessed a remarkably happy manner of commu- 














nicating his ideas to his pupils ; and so great_ was 
his influence over their minds, that he rendered 
them converts from any system they might pre- 
viously have adopted, and made them as enthu- 
siastic as himself. It was one of his customs to 
take summer excursions, at the head of the stu- 
dents, who frequently attended him to the number 
of two hundred. They went in parties, to explore 
different districts of the country, and whenever 
some rare or remarkable plant, or any other na- 
tural curiosity was discovered, a signal was given, 
by a horn or trumpet, at the sound of which the 
whole corps gathered around their chief, to hear 
his demonstration and remarks. Towards the 
teacher, whom they both loved and respected, 
these youths evinced the most devoted attachment. 
In a few years the most enthusiastic and perse- 
vering among them were distributed over the 
whole world, and their various histories would 
form alone a volume of deep interest. Many of 
them fell victims to the elements, and to the dis- 
eases of a pestilential climate ; but many returned, 
fully compensated for the hardships they had en- 
dured, by having their names handed down to 
science, in tributes bestowed on them by their 
venerable preceptor, in the manner we have seen.* 

And—for his own little flower—raised to emi- 
nence by his name, it was adopted as a part of his 
crest—the helmet, which surmounts the arms of 
his family, being adorned with a sprig of Linnea. 
One of those pupils, who visited distant countries 
to add to the collections of his great master, sent 
from China a service of porcelain, manufactured 
purposely for him, having a representation of this 
plant as its only decoration; and the Cardinal de 
Noailles erected a cenotaph in his garden to the 
memory of the naturalist, and planted the Linnea 
by its side, as its most appropriate ornament. 

Hail to thee, little flower of the north! How 
highly art thou honoured! and with what’feelings 
of interest do we regard thee, as the representa- 
tive of him whose name thou bearest—Linnea 
Borealis ! ¢ 


THE TWO-FLOWERED LINNZA. 








+ This figure, co 
covered in an old 
Highlands, or other borders, 


het 


* Osbeckia, Kalmia, Solandra, Alstrameria, Loeflingia, and others, will recall to mind the names of some of Linnzus’s pupils. 
ied from “ Smith’s English Botany,” was drawn from a British specimen of the plant, which was first dis- 
r wood, on the borders of Mearnshire, in 1795, It has since been found in several similar stations in the 
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Some pretty lines of the poet Campbell comme- 
morate another of these favourite nomenclatures 
of the great Swedish naturalist. They commence 
thus :— 


LINNZUS NAMING THE ANDROMEDA. 


* The Swedish sage admires, in yonder bowers, 
His winged insects and his rosy flowers ; 
Calls from their savage haunts the woodland train, 
With sounding horn, and counts them on the plain; 
As once, at Heaven’s command, the wanderers came 
To Eden’s shades and heard their various names,” etc. 

The flower, named by Linneus, Andromeda, is 
a beautiful little gem, somewhat resembling one 
of the heaths (Erica dabecia). The buds are of 
a blood-red hue before they expand, but, when 
fully blown, the corolla is of a flesh colour. During 
his Lapland tour, Linneus found this plant in 
great abundance decorating the marshy grounds 
with its delicate blossoms, and, as he admired its 
beauties, the imaginative mind of the naturalist 
was struck by a fancied resemblance in the appear- 
ance and circumstances of this plant to the story 
of Andromeda, as related by the ancient poets. 
* A maiden of exquisite beauty, chained to a rock 
amid the sea, and exposed to monsters and veno- 
mous serpents. This lovely little flower,” he said, 
“is her vegetable prototype. Scarcely any painter 
could so happily imitate the beauty of a fine female 
complexion, still less could any artificial colour 
upon the face bear any comparison with this lovely 
bloom. I find it always fixed upon some turfy 
hillock amid the swamps, and its roots bathed by 
their waters. In these marshy and solitary places 
toads and venomous reptiles abound ; and, just as 
in the case of Andromeda, Perseus comes to deli- 
ver her from her dangers, by chasing away her 
foes, so does the summer, like another Perseus, 
arrive, and, drying up the waters that inundate 
the plant, chase away all her aquatic enemies, and 
then she carries her head (the capsule)—which be- 
fore had drooped pensively—erect, and displays 
her beauties to the sun.” Pleased with the idea, 
he chose for this flower—which formed a new 
genus in the botanical system he was then ar- 
ranging—the name of Andromeda. There is some- 
thing pleasing and refreshing to the mind in the 
idea thus presented to us, of the solitary traveller 
cheering himself with classical recollections, and 
handing down to posterity the result of his day- 
dreams, by affixing a new name to the flower which 
had been his solace in the wilderness. 

Linneus visited England in the year 1736. Of 
his observations on the natural history of this 
country nothing is preserved, but a tradition, 
which has spread far and wide, that, when he first 
beheld the bright golden blossoms of the gorse or 
furze, on the broad-spreading commons near Lon- 
don, especially Putney Heath, so great was his 
delight that he fell on his knees in a rapture at 
the sight! He was always an admirer of this 
plant, and vainly endeavoured to preserve it 
through a Swedish winter, in his green-house. 
Perhaps some of my readers may share with me 
his preference for a flower, whose sweet, honey- 
like odour fills the air with delight, while its rich, 
brilliant bloom entertains the eye, which might 
otherwise perchance weary of the monotony of 
those bleak and level places which are its chosen 





habitat. 
emblem of friendship— 


“Flower of the dark and wintry day, 
Emblem of friendship, thee I hail! 
Blooming when others fade away, 

And brightest when their hues grow pale.” 


It has been asserted, that the poetical allusions 
and the elegancies of style observable in the writ- 
ings of Linnzus, have done as much to recom- 
mend the study of botany, and to establish his 
own celebrity, as his more serious labours. Be 
that as it may, it can hardly be questioned. that, 
to the influence exerted by this great genius, is 
owing much of the proficiency of the Swedish 
nation in the study of natural history. “ In 
Sweden,” says Professor Smith, when recommend- 
ing natural science to the rising generation, “ na- 
tural history is the study of the schools, by which 
men rise to preferment;” and that most enter- 
taining of travellers, Dr. Clarke, has borne testi- 
mony to the zeal with which he found this branch 
of science pursued by men of various classes in 
that country. He has related a pleasing anecdote 
in point, which will not, perhaps, be inappropriate 
here. Arrived at Tornea, at the northern ex- 
tremity of the Gulf of Bothnia, Dr. Clarke sent 
to the apothecary of the place for a few jars of the 
conserved dwarf arctic raspberry. He had ob- 
served “ this rare plant,” in the woods, near the 
shore where he landed, and found it bearing the 
first ripe fruit he had seen upon it. The flavour 
of its berries he thought finer even than that of 
the hautboy strawberry, and equal in size to those 
of our common raspberry-trees, but the “plant 
so diminutive, that an entire tree, with all its 
branches, leaves, and fruit, was placed in a phial, 
holding about six ounces of alcohol.” The fruit 
is annually collected and preserved, being used as 
a sauce with meat, and in soups; and wishing to 
send some to his friends in England, Dr. Clarke 
purchased a few jars on reaching the town of 
Tornea. They were brought by a boy without 
shoes or stockings, who, having executed his 
errand, was observed to cast a longing eye to- 
wards some books of specimens of plants which 
lay on the table ready for arrangement. To the 
surprise of the travellers he named every one of 
them as fast as they were shown him, giving to 
each its appropriate Linnean appellation. They 
found, on inquiry, that this extraordinary youth 
was the son of a poor widow, who had placed him 
as apprentice under this apothecary. His master 
had himself a turn for natural history ; neverthe- 
less, he did not choose that his young pupil should 
leave the pestle and mortar to run after botanical 
specimens. “ It interrupted,” he said (and pro- 
bably with sufficient reason), “ the business of the 
shop.” The consequence was, that the lad had 
secretly carried on his studies, snatching every 
hour he could spare to ramble, barefooted, in search 
of a new plant or insect, which he carefully con- 
cealed from his master, who at length by acc'- 
dent discovered his boxes of insects, which he 
unscrupulously appropriated to his own use, ex- 
hibiting them in his shop window as of his own 
collecting! These facts interested Dr. Clarke and 
his companions so much in behalf of the poor lit- 


| tle Pyppon (for that was his name), that they 
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showed him much kindness ; procuring him some | 


hours of relaxation from his toils, and giving him | 
some English needles for his insects, and a few | 
similar trifles, which appeared to him an invalua- 
ble treasure. Not unfrequently during their short | 
stay they had recourse to him for what they re- | 
quired, and, on one occasion, having told him that | 
arather rare plant was said to grow in that neigh- | 
bourhood, but that they had failed to discover it, | 
scarcely were the words uttered, when he ran off, 
fast as his legs could carry him, and soon re- 
turned, bringing in his hand two or three speci- 
mens of the plant. 

Before they left the place the kind-hearted tra- 
yellers resolved to give him a pleasure at parting, 
and prevailed on the apothecary to allow him to 
accompany them to the fair at Kiemi. The poor 
child had never, during six years, been further 
from his master’s door than an occasional summer 
scamper after his favourite studies; and his de- 
light was unbounded, especially when he was 
shown the well-selected herbarium of the clergy- 
man at Kiemi. But the hour of separation from 
his kind stranger friends came, all too soon, and 
“Little Pyppon,” shedding abundance of tears, 
bade them farewell—making this touching request 
at parting—“ If you should remember me when 
you arrive in your own country, send me Drosera 
longifolia; I am told it is a common plant in 
England.” 

This Drosera is the Sundew, that well-known 
ornament of our mossy bogs, which grows on the 
borders of ponds and rivulets in moorland dis- 
tricts. Its beauty consists in the form and ap- 
pearance of the leaves, which proceed immediately 
from the root, and spread over the surface of the 
ground, each plant forming a little circular plot 
of green, cup-shaped leaves, thickly fringed with 
hairs of a deep rose colour. These hairs support 
small drops or globules of a transparent dew, 
which continues even in the hottest part of the 
day, and in the fullest exposure to the sun— 


“By the lone fountain’s secret bed, 
Where human footsteps rarely tread, 
*Mid the wild moor, the silent glen, 
The Sundew blooms, unseen of men ; 
Spreads there her leaf of rosy hue, 
A chalice for the morning dew, 

And ere the summer’s sun can rise, 
Drinks the pure waters of the skies.” 


Many other “Sunny Memories” there are, con- 
nected with the flowers of the garden and the 
field, which I would gladly relate; but, lest I 
exceed due limits, I will venture only to call to 
the remembrance of my readers the somewhat re- 
markable fact, that the common broom is the me- 


morial flower of a princely race. This gay shrub, 
with its bright yellow blossoms, “like chains of 
gold hung upon its branches,” is well known to 
all who love the turf-covered wild, or the wood- 
land glen, which it so profusely adorns. It was 
formerly called “ Planta genista,” and under this 
name possesses much historical interest, as from 
hence was derived the word “ Plantagenet.” Gé- 
froi, Duke of Anjou, father of our Henry 11, was 
wont to wear in his cap a sprig of Planta genista, 
or (as an old writer quaintly expresses it), “he 
wore commonly a broomstalke in his bonnet.” 
From which trifling circumstance he acquired the 





soubriquet of Plantagenet, which he transmitted 
to his princely descendants, who all bore it, from 
Henry, who has been called the first royal sprig 
of Genista, down to Richard 111—‘the last de- 
generate scion of the plant of Anjou.” 

Frail and perishing floweret! fit emblem of the 
glories of earthly monarchs, “ whose foundation is 
in the dust ;” yet, more enduring in thy genera- 
tions than the memorial works of the sculptor and 
the architect, who have vainly sought in pyramids 
of stone, or columns of marble, to perpetuate the 
grandeur and the munificence of the lordly ones 
of earth! These all are but— 

“Remnants of things that have passed away, 

Fragments of stone, reared by creatures of clay.” 


But the “ broomstalke” bears still its blossoms» 
as bright and as gay as when the young warrior 
duke, in the joyousness of his spirit, first chose it 
for his token, and bore it aloft as his coronal. 





HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


Prrnars there are no two words to be met with 
in dictionary or directory, which recall more agree- 
able associations to the memory of the nature- 
loving Londoner, than those which stand at the 
head of this article. Of all the lungs of London, 
which foreigners justly describe as forming its 
chief glory as a place for human habitation, there 
is none so glorious and delightful as the hill, the 
town, the heath of Hampstead. There is hardly 
a Londoner, fond of out-of-door pleasures, who 
does not turn his face thither at some time or 
other, or who, having visited it once, fails to re- 
gard it in his secret heart asa personal possession, 
and to visit it again and again. The reason that 
lies at the root of the Londoner’s affection for this 
charming spot will become apparent as we proceed. 

The town and heath of Hampstead lie to the 
north of the city, at a distance of something, not 
much, under four miles from the banks of the 
Thames. The highest part of the heath, which 
stretches away east and north of the town (which 
latter is mostly built on the declivity looking to- 
wards London), cannot be much less than two 
hundred and seventy feet above the level of the 
city and the river. Hence, from this point, on a 
clear day, the entire metropolis is seen mapped 
out in all its breadth and vastitude, and the pros- 
pect is only bounded by the distant Surrey hills 
inclosing the magnificent scene. This view, how- 
ever, is rarely to be seen in perfection, in conse- 
quence of the mist rising from the river, and the 
smoke of a hundred thousand chimneys. He who 
would see it well should rise early on a summer’s 
morn during the prevalence of a strong westerly 
or north-westerly wind, and betake himself to the 
spot ere the city fires are lighted. A view still 
more impressive may be obtained from the same 
spot in unclouded weather, when the moon is sail- 
ing aloft in the starry midnight, and the myriad 
lamps gleaming from the sleeping city blink up- 
wards like silent watchlights set in a dark nether 
firmament, at that hour as unfathomable to the 
view as the deep blue concave above. 

The view on the other side, looking north and 
west, is not less extensive, and though of an en- 
tirely different character, has, for the lovers of 
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English landscape, even superior charms. The 
eye follows the undulating slope, dotted with 
woody knolls, copses, and farmsteads, down to a 
level plateau of arable and pasture land, fading 
gradually away in dim perspective, to a distance of 
thirty or forty miles. A little to the left, how- 
ever, and not more than nine miles off, a bold 
promontory juts out into this sea of green fields, 
dark wood patches and glinting threads of waters: 
—it is the Hill of Harrow, crowned with its church 
and taper spire, dear to the recollections of many 
a student, and as well known as any landmark in 
the realm to the London landscape-painter. This 
scene has figured, time out of mind, and times out 
of number, upon the walls of the Royal Academy, 
from the days of Gainsborough to our own; in 
fact, the whole of Hampstead Heath and its in- 
numerable points of view has proved an inex- 
haustible quarry to the London artist, and it needs 
but a reference to the Exhibition Catalogues of any 
season to show how indefatigably he has worked it. 

The view which our artist has given, and which 
will be immediately recognised by every frequenter 
of the Heath, represents that portion of the ground 
which, from its broken and wilderness-like cha- 
racter, and its easiness of access, is the most 
favourite popular resort. The road on the left of 
the picture, and which, as far as we know, is 
nearly the highest ground, is the road connecting 
Hampstead with Highgate, and it commands on 
the right the view over London, alluded to above, 
and on the left, beyond the heathy wilderness, of 
which a part is given in the picture, the near un- 
dulating and the far level land, bounded by dim 
grey hills on the horizon. The popular charm of 
the Heath, there can be no doubt, consists in the 
variety of its features, the pureness of its air, and 
the facilities it presents either for quiet retirement 
to those who love seclusion with Nature, or for 
frolic to those who prefer meeting her smiles with 
joyousness and laughter. This part of the Heath 
is literally a waste, consisting of irregular mounds 
of soil covered with furze, with fern, with stunted 
shrubs, with wild thyme, and no end of wild 
flowers and blossoming weeds. Up and down 
these natural mounds children of all ages delight 
to climb, and run, and roll, and scramble, indulg- 
ing the while in shrieks of mock terror and peals 
of real laughter. Between the mounds there is an 
endless and complicated maze of sandy tracks and 
footways, so woven and entangled together as to 
be known by scarcely any living creature save a 
Hampstead Heath donkey. For it is along these 
roads that the donkeys travel, each with a snow- 
white mantle over his shoulders, a frolic child, or 
perhaps a health-seeking invalid on his back, and 
a brown-faced donkey-boy at his heels. If you are 
not disposed for a donkey-ride, you can settle down 
to a pic-nic on one of the mounds, when the waiter 
from “ Jack Straw’s Castle,” if you choose to com- 
mission him, will bring you any refreshment, and 
wait upon you and your party, as you see him doing 
in the foreground of the picture. There you may 
recline at ease, listening to the chorus of birds in 
the neighbouring groves, or to that sweeter music 
still, the prattle of delighted childhood revelling 
among the wild flowers. Or you may watch the 
escapades of the donkey-riders, the fears of the 
timid, the audacity of the bold, ending in the con- 





summation of a catastrophe and a kick-up. Or 
you may share the patient anxiety of a group of 
frock-and-petticoated sportsmen angling for tittle- 
bats in the pond below. And if you choose to 
wait for the sunset, we promise you that you shall 
behold the magnificent spectacle to more advantage 
than from any other point within a dozen miles 
of Bow Bells. 

The Londoner can approach Hampstead Heath 
from various points. For the resident at the West- 
end there are the pleasantest drives from Edge- 
ware, through roads bordered with elegant villas 
and mansions, and ascending by almost imper- 
ceptible slopes to the summit of the hill. The 
inhabitant of Islington can find his way to it 
through leafy lanes, by the margin of broad ponds 
and reservoirs, and over a track of ruinous foot- 
ways, through green grass lands, and allowably 
trespassable fields. To the dweller in Highgate, 
there is a delightful road running along the crown 
of the hill, some two miles in length, and passing 
“The Spaniards,” a road-side tavern with gardens 
in the rear, commanding a noble view ; or there is 
a bye-way through lanes and fields, abounding 
in picturesque nooks and quiet shady retreats, 
For the citizen, there is either the railway from 
Fenchurch-street, which will land him at the foot 
of Haverstock Hill, whence he may walk to “ Jack 
Straw’s Castle” in half-an-hour or so; or there are 
the omnibuses, which for a trifle will dros him in 
the town of Hampstead, near his destination. 

As we are going to take a turn upon the Heath 
ourselves this fine summer’s afternoon, perhaps the 
reader will have no objection to accompany us, in 
which case we may chance to show him some 
further features of the district worth his observa- 
tion. We will start, with his permission, from 
one of the North of London Railway Stations, 
when, in something less than half an hour, we 
shall arrive at the foot of the hill leading to Hamp- 
stead. The sun has been fiercely hot all day, and 
we are fain to avail ourselves of what shade we 
can find in climbing the hill. We would mount 
on the back of a ’bus if the thing could be done, 
but the buses are in request to-day, and have all 
their complement of passengers, Pa crammed 
within and without, and only able to ascend slowly, 
even with the aid of an additional horse. The 
town of Hampstead is so thoroughly joined to 
far-stretching London, that we can only judge 
where it commences by the sudden apparition of 
shops, second-class shopkeepers’ houses, and a few 
old-fashioned village-looking fronts, in lieu of 
modern villas and the costly mansions of the re- 
tired merchant. The shops line the hill for some 
distance, as we draw near the summit, and these 
are succeeded by snug old-fashioned houses, some 
of them guarded by old trees, and surrounded by 
walled gardens; and then the road widens and 
diverges in various directions, like the mouths of 
a river emptying itself into the sea, and we are 
landed on the Heath, with “ Jack Straw’s Castle” 
within a bow-shot. The old inn stands on a noble 
site, and presents from its first-floor windows, 
either in front or back, prospects that are rarely 
equalled. It is this advantage that makes it the 
resort of innumerable tea-parties throughout the 
summer months; and it has accommodations be- 
neath its roof for over a hundred of visitors, upon 
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an emergency. Passing the inn to our left, and 
the road shown in the engraving to our right, and 
keeping, for coolness, within the shadow. of the 
trees, we reach in a few minutes the point of view 
which our artist has chosen, and here, upon a con- 
venient bench, we can rest for a season while look- 
ing out on the scene. 

We note that the broken mass of ground before 
us, which but six weeks ago was clad in a robe of 
fierce dazzling yellows, the hues of the blossoming 
furze everywhere abounding, is now swathed in a 
mantle of sober green—the blossoms having all 
disappeared, and the fern having grown in such 
prodigal luxuriance, as almost to extinguish the 
furze bushes. We hear the “trab, trab” of the 
donkeys’ hoofs upon the sandy thoroughfares, the 
sounding thwack of the drivers’ truncheons upon 
the poor beasts’ hind-quarters, and the cheers and 
triumphs of the riders as they outstrip each other 
in the race. We catch sight of them as they flit 
in and out along the deep sandy trenches, now 


eclipsed by masses of dark green, now emerging } 


again upon some ascending path. Right before 
us, in the centre of the view, at the distance of a 
furlong, stands a dark group of firs. Knowing 
them to form a pleasant avenue, ¢ ing an 
exquisite view, we make towards them by a cir- 
cuitous route, and, pursuing a track by the rail- 
ings, indicated in the left of the engraving, are 
soon upon a road that leads straight towards them. 
From the grassy terrace which they im @ manner 
inclose, the view across the valley, towards the 
west, is the most pastorally picturesque of any to 
be seen on the Heath. In the foreground, the 
rough fern-clad hill slopes dowm to a barrier of 
noble trees, through which peep the farm-build- 
ings and cultivated lands, bordering on the waste. 
Beyond these, a well-wooded traek, in which pur- 
ple shadows alternate with goldem gleams and bars. 
of emerald light—with here a sparkling stream, 
and there a noble sheet of water—extends, map- 
like, to the foot of the hill of Harrow, to the right 
of which it stretches onward to more than double 
that distance, and loses itself gradually in the dim 
haze of the horizon. 

We seat ourselves beneath a spreading pine, 
upon a bench covered all over with a thousand ini- 
tials, the memorials of pilgrims from the murky 
city, who have sought this spot for the delight it 
affords. As we look around, we detect beneath the 
dense shadows of many an immemorial tree, the 
still form of the quiet student and ruminating art- 
ist, bent over his book, or looking out upon the 
effects of light, shade, and colour upon the illimit- 
able landscape. But we have not time to indulge 
in the same luxury, and must proceed on our way. 
To the right of the fir avenue, and on the eonfines 
of the waste in that direction, a shady path, be- 
neath some magnificent elms, leads down the hill, 
and by a wide sweep will bring us round to the 


western part of the Heath, which we have not yet. 


visited. As we proceed on this path, we are struck 
with the delicious beauty of a succession of close 
landscape views, which present themselves almost 
at every step. But what have we stumbled upon 
now? In a nook, penetrable by no sun, and 
whose silence is broken by no sound, there lie 
upon the grass before us the little portable easel, 
the canvass covered with a half-finished picture, 





the camp-stool, the mahl-stick, the box of colours 
in zine tubes, the palette, and the 

some vanished artist! | 

liberty of a “ private view” at any rate. 

the picture, so far as it goes, is i 

The sun-gleams on the sward are 

that mass of fern in the ft 


Halfoo! Mr. Painter! have you 
left your whole stock to the charge of the hama- 
dryads? and have you so much faith im their 
guardianship, as to abandon your property to 
their eare? Positively, it seems so; for the gen- 
tleman is gone out of ing, and there is not a 
person in sight. Well, he knows best; we are 
under no obligation to mount guard, and must 
pursue our way. 

Pursuing it, we arrive in a quarter of an hour 
at a small village, delightfully situated among 
trees and eross roads, which bears the name of 
North-end Hampstead. In reaching it, we have 
returned upon our homeward route, and are now 
in the rear of “ Jack Straw’s Castle,” and not 
very far from the — of Hendon—the village 
of Hendon—remarkable for its picturesque site 
and surrounding rural scenery, lying at about two 
tniles distance. This North-end Hampstead, 
though not wanting in gentlemen’s seats and 
dwellings of the respectable middle class, seems 
to be principally settled by a colony of washer- 
women and washermen. They have appropriated 
a considerable patch of the — ‘eri to bal 
purposes of their trade; and their drying-po 
must be numbered by the hundred, their lines 
measured by the league, their clothes-pegs by the 
bushel, and the banners they hang out—the pen- 
dent eidola of men, women, and children—by the |, 
square rood. They have barred the way with | 
rampart and ravelin of fluttering mapery ; but we | 
must make a breach through, notwithstanding; | 
and we make it, and find it am agreeable, cooling 
process in this melting weather. 

Fatigued with the up-hill walk, we are on the 
point of sitting down to rest, when we detect our- 
selves in the act of ing upon a nest of 
winged ants, who, on this:seventh day of August, 
are swarming forth from their subterranean abode 
in battalions numbering scores, probably hundreds | 
of thousands. What a curious sightitis! For 
several feet. round the small ings in the soil 
every blade of grass is with their dense 
and struggling masses—the long erinkled leaves 
of fern are clustered over on sides with the 
living weight, which twinkles and glitters in the 
sun like a confused heap of animated gems. The 
wings of the little creatures, even when closed, 
are twice as long as their bodies, and shine like 
frosted silver. Every moment hundreds of them 
rise into the air and swarm off, but still, like in- 
fantry rushing from a beleaguered fortress, fresh 
columns rise out of the earth and spread them- 
selves over the soil, where they wri and fiut- 
ter until, sueceeding at length in fairly expanding 
their long wings, they fly away, 

Satisfied with a eurious gaze for a few mo- 
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ments, we plod onwards and gain that seat in 
front of the flagstaff which looks over the far- 
spread and level valley to the west and north. 
This, the western side of the Heath, is distin- 
guished from the eastern side by the absence of 
the numerous sandy paths, and the more level 
surface of the downward slope. It is, however, 
rugged enough to be picturesque, and is for the 
most part covered with luxuriant ferns, and is 
rich in botanical varieties, of grasses and plants, 
and in wild-flowers of the minuter kind. It is on 
the summit of this eastern. side that the armies of 
hireable donkeys in white panoply take their po- 
sition, and that the distance is calculated which 
measures an hour’s ride. 


There-is yet a third portion of the Heath to be | 
noticed, in, that declivitous vidge to the right of | 


the road seen in the engraving, and which looks 
towards London. This irregular slope can hardly 
be called a heath, It is for the most part, how- 
ever, although much built on, open to the public, 
and, lying nearer to. town, is, at some seasons, 
even more frequented. than the parts we have 
visited to-day. But it wants the picturesque ele- 
ments of the other side of the hill—it wants the 
delightful seclusion which even a multitude may 


dow, grove, and stream ;”’ and above all, it wants 
the boundless. rural. prospect so. enchanting to the 
eye of one “in murky city pent.” 

Not long ago, all the lovers of nature in Lon- 
don were thrown into a state of alarm. by a report 
that Hampstead Heath was about to be inclosed, 
and the metropolis to. be deprived of its most va- 
luable breathing-ground. ong and loud were 
the peans of indignation with which that report 
was met—no public organ was silent on the sub- 








ject, and all reprobated a design so fatal to the | 


public welfare, From inquiries made on the spot, 
it would appear that for a time at least the inten- 
tion of inclosure has been abandoned. For our 
own part, we may be permitted to doubt the 
policy of such a measure, irrespective of its jus- 
tice. Hampstead, without the Heath, would be 
no longer Hampstead—and to cover it with bricks 
and mortar might prove but an expensive mode of 
killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. 





BLIND TRAVELLERS. 


How delightful is a walk on some fine evening in 
autumn! As we stroll along the sea-shore, the 
majestic ocean, with its “ many twinkling smile,” 
glittering upon ten thousand ripples, and the 
wavelets dying gently upon the beach, meet the 
eye, and fill it with pleasure at every step. Or 
when we thread our way through one of the ro- 
mantic valleys of Cumberland or Westmoreland, 
the beautiful tints of the trees, the rocky slopes, 
interspersed with the gayest wild flowers and 
most luxuriant grasses and ferns, broken here and 
there by the silvery torrent, leaping from ledge to 
ledge, and finding its course by the road side ; the 
green fields, of many forms, dotted here and there 
with white cottages, surrounded by their neat gar- 
dens, and the dark mountains in the back ground, 
present that varied and beautiful scenery which 
has again and again feasted the eye of the travel- 
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ler, and has left behind many a pleasant theme of 
remembrance for the social circle and the Christ- 
mas fireside. 

But when we take our evening walk, whether 
by the sea-shore or through the sequestered vale, 
in addition to our enjoyment of the beauties of 
Nature, there is a sense of secwity, which we 
have completely realized, though perhaps we have 
scarcely ever thought about it, because it is so 
familiar to us; it is like part of our very being. 
As we pass on, avoiding this danger and turning 
from that impediment in our path—contemplating 
that object in the distance, or recognising this 
friend who is approaching us, or turning for a 
moment to catch some prospect before it quits us 
entirely—all the while engaged in conversation, 
or following some train of thought—we enjoy, 
though we think not of it, a seewrity and combi- 
nation of delightful emotions, for which we cannot 
be too thankful. 

There is, however, a class of persons in Eng- 
land, some eighteen thousand in number, who are 
strangers to the pleasures above described. Next 
to deafness, with its almost invariable accompani- 





| ment, dumbness, the loss of sight is the greatest 
| physical calamity with which we can be visited. 
find there—it wants the endless variety of “ mea- | 


To the blind, all the majestic frame of nature, all 
the noble works of art, all the modes of delicate 
proportion, all the beautiful varieties of light and 
colour, are irretrievably lost. Conscious of no 
space but that on which they stand, and to which 
their extremities can reach, exposed to dangers 
which they are neither capacitated to perceive nor 
qualified to resist, and dependent for everything 
but mere subsistence upon the good offices of 
others, the blind are, during the present state of 
being, rather to be considered as prisoners at large 
than citizens of Nature. 

Edward Rushton, the blind poet of Liverpool, 
who lost his sight by yellow fever, and who for 
many years supported his family by his talents, 
industry, and upright independence of character, 
thus pathetically expresses his own sense of the 
loss of sight -— 


“Ah! think if June’s delicious rays, 
The eye of sorrow can illume— 
Or wild December’s beamless days, 
Can fling o’er all a transient gloom ; 
Ah! think if skies obscure or bright, 
Can thus depress or cheer the mind : 
Ah! think ’midst clouds of utter night, 
What mournful moments wait the blind! 


* And who shall tell his cause for woe, 
To love the wife he ne’er must see ; 
To be a sire, yet not to know 
The silent babe that climbs his knee! 
To have his feelings daily torn, 

With pain, the passing meal to find— 
To live distressed, and die forlorn, 
Are ills that oft await the blind ! 


“When to the breezy upland led, 
At noon, or blushing eve, or morn, 
He hears the red-breast o’er his head, 
While round him breathes the scented thorn ; 
But oh! instead of Nature’s face, 
Hills, dales, and woods, and streams combined, 
Instead of tints, and forms, and grace, 
Night’s blackest mantle shrouds the blind.” 


We should naturally expect that the blind would 
lead a sedentary life ; and this is generally the case. 
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In many instances, however, the blind have per- 
formed marvellous, yet well-authenticated achieve- 
ments in travelling, not only in their own imme- 
diate vicinity, but all the world over. 

James Wilson was a native of Virginia. On 
the breaking out of the American war, his parents 
were stripped of their property, and, on their voy- 
age to the mother country, they died within twenty 
minutes of each other, and were consigned in the 
same hammock to the great and silent deep. In 
addition to this sad bereavement, James was seized 
by the small-pox, which deprived him of sight; 
and an orphan, four years of age, and totally blind, 
the captain of the vessel left him at Belfast in the 
midst of strangers. 

Providence graciously watched over his child- 
hood, and, when about ten years of age, he could 
perfectly, and with little trouble, find his way 
through the streets of Belfast. His punctuality, 
despatch, and integrity recommended him to the 
merchants of that place, who employed him to 
carry messages and letters. This was certainly 
not a little extraordinary in a place where the 
confusion and bustle of business subjected him to 
many dangers. By degrees he extended his walks 
to the neighbourhood, and frequently he was sent, 
with letters of considerable pecuniary value, to the 
distance of thirty or forty miles. These journeys 
must have been very wearisome; for the blind 
traveller, by his zig-zag method of walking, goes 
over twice the ground that others traverse. Every 
step is taken with anxiety and trembling. In 
summer, he is liable to shock his whole frame by 
trampling in the cart-ruts, that are dried upon 
the road ; and in winter, he travels through thick 
and thin, as it is impossible for him to choose his 
path. At one time he bruises his foot against a 
stone; at another, he sprains his ankle; and fre- 
quently, when stepping out quickly, his foot comes 
in contact with something unexpectedly, by which 
he is thrown on his face. Thus in travelling on 
foot he labours under various disadvantages, un- 
known to those who are blessed with the sense of 
sight. In walking alone, he often wanders out of 
his direct way, sometimes into fields and some- 
times into by-paths, so that the greater part of 
the day may be spent before he can rectify his 
ntistake. In his account of his wanderings, 
Wilson tells us that “he has frequently sat a con- 
siderable part of the day, listening by the way- 
side for a passing foot, or the joyful sound of the 
human voice, to direct him into the right road.” 
He speaks of his wonderful escapes, and says that 
on one occasion he wandered from the direct road 
into a lane, which led immediately to the canal. 
Unconscious of the danger to which he was ex- 
posed, he was walking rapidly, when his attention 
was suddenly arrested by a ery of “Stop ! stop!” 
A woman came running up, almost breathless, and 
asked him where he was going. He replied, “To 
Lisburn.” “ No,” said she, “ you are going di- 
rectly to the canal, and three or four steps more 
would have plunged you into it.” 

About three miles from Strabane, at the little 
village of Clady, there is a bridge across the Finn. 
Wilson had just passed along it, on his way to 
Strabane, when a man inquired if he had been 
conducted over by any person. He replied in the 
negative. “It was a fortunate circumstance in- 





deed,” said he, “that you kept the left side; for 
the range wall is broken down on the right side, 
just above the centre arch, and the river is there 
very rapid, and the bank on each side steep. Had 
you fallen in, you must have"been inevitably lost.” 

The following instance of providential preserva- 
tion is still more singular than either of the pre- 
ceding. From Ballymena Wilson was one day 
going out to the Rev. Robert Stewart’s. At the 
end of the town the road divides—one branch 
leads to Ballymena, and the other to Broughshane. 
In the forks, an old well was opened, for the pur- 
pose of sinking a pump. It being one o'clock in 
the day, the workmen were all at dinner. Wilson 
was groping about with his staff, to ascertain the 
turn of the road, when a man bawled out to him 
to stand still, and not move a single step. He did 
so, when the man came forward and told him that 
two steps more would have hurried him into a 
well eighty feet deep, and half full of water. He 
held him by the arm, and made him put forth his 
staff to feel, and be convinced of his danger, when 
Wilson found that he was actually not more than 
one yard from the edge. The blood ran cold in 
his veins, and his heart was raised in thankfulness 
to the all-wise Disposer of events for his wonder- 
ful preservation. 

His thirst for knowledge was strong and ardent. 
In 1803 he joined a young man’s reading society 
at Belfast. With one of its members, a mechanic 
of considerable genius and talent, he formed an 
intimate friendship. It was agreed between them 
that whatever books Wilson could obtain the loan 
of, should be read to him at over-hours. His friend 
had half an hour allotted to him at breakfast, and 
at dinner a whole hour, and Wilson constantly at- 
tended to hear him read at these intervals. Their 
stated time for this employment was from nine 
o’clock in the evening until one in the morning, 
in the winter season, and from seven until eleven 
in the summer. Wilson’s business as an uphols- 
terer (which he had learned in an asylum for the 
blind) often led him several miles from Belfast, 
and in the winter he was frequently offered com- 
fortable lodgings after his day’s, work; but so eager 
was his desire for knowledge, that nothing would 
divert him from listening to his friend’s reading at 
night. Pinched with cold, and drenched with rain, 
he has many a time sat and listened for several 
hours Pon br to the writings of Plutarch, Rollin, 
or Clarendon. For seven or eight years he con- 
tinued this course of reading ; and he committed 
to memory avast collection of pieces, both in prose 
and verse, which proved a great consolation to him 
in his solitary med and assisted him, with much 
credit to himself and benefit to others, to compose 
his “ Biography of the Blind.” 

To conclude this notice of Wilson with an in- 
stance of his extraordimtry memory, so remarkable 
a characteristic of those deprived of the blessing 
of sight, the following anecdote may be adduced : 
—During the French revolution, politics were his 
favourite study. By dint of diligent inquiry he 
ascertained and stored up in his mind the names, 
stations, and admirals of almost all the ships in 
the navy, and the number, facing, and name of 
the various regiments in the army, according to 
the respective towns, cities, or shires from which 
they were raised. He thus became a walking 
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Army and Navy List for the poor in the neighbour- 
hood, who frequently applied to him for informa- 
tion. His memory on one occasion was subjected 
toa curious test. Calling upon a friend one even- 
ing, after a little conversation three gentlemen 
entered the room. Wilson was asked to mention 
the names of as many of the ships of the British 
navy as he could recollect, and he was informed 
that there was a particular reason for this request. 
Accordingly he repeated six hundred and twenty 
names of vessels, which were taken down from his 
lips. His friend then told him that he might 
stop, as the object had been attained. One of the 
gentlemen had wagered a ee that he could 
not mention the names of five hundred ships. He, 
however, expressed himself greatly astonished at 
Wilson’s memory, and well pleased to lose his 
wager. 

Memory has been called “ the warehouse of the 
mind,” and, not unaptly, has it been likened to a 
well-constructed arch, on which the greater the 
weight the stronger it becomes ; or, better still, 
toa friend, whose trustworthiness increases with 
the confidence reposed in him. 

It may be said that Wilson was rather a pedes- 
trian than a traveller; and the reader’s memory 
may suggest similar achievements which have 
fallen within the sphere of his own observation. 

Perhaps the only individual who strictly claims 
the title of a blind traveller, is the well-known 
James Holman. He was born at Exeter in 1786, 
and was a lieutenant in the royal navy when he 
lost his sight, at the age of twenty-five, while on 
service on the coast of Africa, and was subse- 
quently appointed one of the naval knights of 
Windsor. He had thus enjoyed many opportuni- 
ties of forming complete conceptions in his mind 
of the works of nature and art, and, prior to his 
affliction, he had made many plans of visiting 
foreign countries. His disappointment was most 
bitter when he feared that loss of sight would pre- 
vent the realization of his long-cherished hopes. 
But as his health improved, Holman was surprised 
at the facjlity with which he could move from 
place to place. He visited various parts of Eng- 
land, and the information he obtained from others 
greatly enhanced the pleasure of locomotion. In 
1820, he travelled through France and Italy; and 
in 1822, he published an account of his tour. En- 
couraged by the attention which was excited by 
this work, and stimulated by the craving for 
change and adventure, he undertook another jour- 
ney, and travelled through Russia and Siberia, 
with the intention of going round the world. 
But his motives as a blind traveller were not un- 
derstood by the Russian government, and he was 
taken up as a spy. <A blind spy, of course, must 
be a peculiarly dangerous individual: He was 
politely conducted to the frontiers of Poland, and 
found his way home through Austria, Saxony, 
Prussia, and Hanover. In 1825, he published two 
more volumes of travels; on the title-page he 
quaintly enough inscribed this motto—‘‘ The man 
who is the lord of the country spake roughly unto 
us, and took us for spies of the country.” In 1827, 
Lieutenant Holman was temporarily relieved from 
the obligations of his appointment at Windsor, 
by receiving permission to go abroad for the be- 
nefit of his health. He did not return till 1832, 




















having in the meantime completed a voyage round 
the world. The account of this voyage was pub- 
lished in four very full octavo volumes, the first 
of which appeared in 1834. The commencement 
of this volume supplies a more particular and con- 
nected account of the author’s condition as a tra- 
veller, than is to be found in any other portion of 
his works. 

Lieutenant Holman thus proceeds :—‘ When I 
entered the naval service I felt an irresistible im- 
pulse to become acquainted with as many parts of 
the world as my professional avocations would per- 
mit; and I was determined not to rest satisfied until 
I had completed the circumnavigation of the globe. 
But at the early age of twenty-five, while these 
resolves were strong, and the enthusiasm of youth 
was fresh and sanguine, my present affliction came 
upon me. It is impossible to describe the state 
of my mind at the prospect of losing my sight, 
and of being, as I then supposed, deprived by 
that misfortune of the power of indulging my 
cherished project. Even the suspense which I 
suffered, during the period when my medical 
friends were uncertain of the issue, appeared to 
me a greater misery than the final knowledge of 
the calamity itself. At last I entreated them to 
be explicit, and to let me know the worst, as that 
could be more easily endured than the agonies of 
doubt. Their answer, instead of increasing my 
uneasiness, dispelled it. I felt a comparative re- 
lief in being no longer deceived by false hopes ; 
and the certainty that my case was beyond re- 
medy, determined me to seek, in some pursuit 
adapted to my new state of existence, a congenial 
field of employment and consolation. At that 
time my health was so delicate, and my nerves so 
depressed by previous anxiety, that I did not suf- 
fer myself to indulge in the expectation that I 
should ever be able to travel out of my own coun- 
try alone; but the return of strength and vigour, 
and the concentration of my views upon one ob- 
ject, gradually brought back my old passion, which 
at length became as firmly established as it was 
before. The elasticity of my original feelings 
being thus restored, I ventured, alone and sight- 
less, upon my dangerous and novel course; and I 
cannot look back upon the scenes through which 
I have passed, the great variety of circumstances 
by which I have been surrounded, and the strange 
experiences with which I have become familiar, 
without an intense aspiration of gratitude for the 
bounteous dispensation of the Almighty, which 
enabled me to conquer the greatest of human 
evils by the cultivation of what has been to me 
the greatest of human enjoyments, and to supply 
the want of sight with countless objects of intel- 
lectual gratification.” 

While Holman was at St. Petersburg a notice 
of him appeared in one of the journals of that 
place. He is described as inquiring into every- 
thing, and examining ‘most objects by the touch, 
by which he was able very readily to recognise a 
bust of the emperor Alexander, and to distin- 
guish the points in which it differed from another 
bust of the same monarch which he had previously 
examined. He thus describes his burst of feeling 
on crossing the Ural Mountains, which separate 
Europe from Asia :—‘ My heart bounded with 
joy that I had accomplished so considerable a part 
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of my journey, and was entering, as it were, upon 


a new world—a world of strangers, with Provi- | 


dence only as my guide. I had now succeeded in 
what had been, for many years, one of the most 


ardent objects of my wishes, but whicn I had little | lighted candle; in his anxiety to assure himself 


expectation of realizng—a desire of visiting the 
fourth quarter of the globe. The satisfaction I 
felt is indescribable, and served to animate me 
with increased zeal to perseverance in my future 
projects.” 

Happening to mention to the governor of To- 


bolsk that he had been at St. Helena, that officer | 


remarked that he had a drawing of that island, 
and immediately brought it from an adjoining 
apartment, to inquire of Holman if he thought 
it a correct representation. This, the blind tra- 
veller assures us, is only one out of many in- 
stances in which persons with whom he has been 
in conversation have forgotten his want of sight, 
and presented objects for his inspection. 

In Caffraria, Holman experienced many dangers 
and difficulties incident to a blind man while tra- 
velling through forests on horseback. His guide 
perversely took him by a path, in some parts of 
which they were obliged to break their way 
through the branches of trees, brambles, and 
thorny bushes. His hat was frequently knocked off, 
and in some cases he was obliged to dismount and 
follow his horse, finding it impossible to proceed, 
even with his head bent down to the animal’s 
mane. In Ceylon he ascended to the top of 
Adam’s Peak. As common mortals get to the 
top of mountains in order to see, they will won- 
der what inducement a blind man could have for 
the exertion. Let him answer. “We reached 
the summit just before the sun began to break, 
and a splendid scene opened upon us—the insu- 
lated mountain, rising up into a peak of 7420 feet 
above the level of the sea, flanked on one side by 
lofty ridges, and on the other by a champagne 
country stretching to the shore, that formed the 
margin of one immense expanse of ocean. I could 
not see this glorious sight with the visual orbs, 
but I turned towards it with indescribable enthu- 
siasm. I stood upon the summit of the Peak, 
and felé all its beauties rushing into my heart of 
hearts.” During his stay in the same island, he 
went out with a party to hunt elephants. After 
giving a very good account of the course of pro- 
ceeding, he says :—‘ It may be asked where I was 
during this interesting scene? I continued on 
horseback as close to my friends as they would 
allow me, and generally contrived to be within 
speaking distance; for I believe that I was as 
fully excited, and as much interested in the sport 
as any person present.” He indeed gives a proof 
of this, by stating, that “ bemg left masters of 
the field, we anxiously advanced to examine the 
spoil, which proved to be a female of extraordi- 
nary size. I climbed upon the carcase, where I 
stood and danced in triumph.” 

We might add much to the above sketch of the 
adventures and achievements of Lieutenant Hol- 
man. It is remarkable that scarcely ever has he 
known himself to have been deceived, or over- 
reached in pecuniary transactions. Never has he 
given or taken a shilling for a sovereign. Never 
has he been dissatisfied with any purchase that he 
has made when he has trusted entirely to his own 





| judgment. He has always paid his own bills, 
| signed his own cheques, and packed his own 
| boxes, with singular accuracy and despatch. Oc- 
| casionally has he met with a misadventure with a 


| that it was not left burning in his bedchamber, 
| he has burnt his fingers, and even once made an 
extingnisher of his chin. And if any doubt be 
entertained as to the practical value of the re- 
searches and investigations of a blind traveller, it 
| has been stated that his volumes, and especially 
the latter ones, will bear comparison with any 
modern books of travel. 

Lieutenant Holman is now living, and is one of 
the Knights of Windsor. We hope our narrative 
of facts on the locomotive experience of the blind 
may illustrate the beneficence of the Almighty, 
who has thus alleviated one of the most severe 
| and grievous privations incident to human nature. 
' And we trust that those of our readers who enjoy 
| the blessing of sight, and before whom lie in open 
| prospect all the varied wonders of nature and art, 
| may (if they have never done it before) thank and 
praise the Author and Giver of all blessings and 
comforts for this most inestimable boon, and sym- 
pathise with those from whom, for wise reasons, it 
has been withheld. 








HARROGATE AND ITS WATERS. 


In some of our former numbers we have sketched 
the leading places of holiday resort for our metro- 
politan and town populations. Among those which 
remain to be noticed is Harrogate. 

| Distant about two hundred miles from London, 
| Harrogate has less chance of a hearing than the 
coast towns, to which access is so facile. Never- 
theless, it has charms which repay the longer 
| journey, and compensate for the absence of marine 
attractions. 

On arrival by railway, the visitor is struck with 
the openness and freedom which invest the place. 
Here is a spot which, though neither a town nor a 
village, combines some of the conveniences of the 
one, with the sense of being “ in the country” im- 
plied by the other. Two htndred acres of ver- 
dant common spread on two sides of the town, so 
called. Low Harrogate lies embosomed in a bear- 
tiful valley, whilst High Harrogate stands on the 
plain. In both, the leading architectural features 
are supplied by the large and convenient hotels, 
some in a style which tells of a bygone centwy, 
whilst others are evidently of recent erection. Nor 
is there any lack of accommodation for such as 
prefer residing in private houses. The buildings 
are of stone, which, unlike its stuccoed imitatives 
in great cities, retains its natural colour, lending 
additional beauty to the scene. The fields in every 
direction are intersected by pathways for the pub- 
lic. On a neighbouring hill stands Harlow Tower, 
commanding, it is said, a prospect of sixty miles. 

There are two churches—the one for High, the 
other for Low Harrogate—and several chapels ; 
and we are enabled to bear our testimony that the 
locality is favoured with the faithfal preaching of 
the Gospel. Another handsome church is in course 
of erection. 

Among the advantages of Harrogate, we must 
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give prominence to its atmosphere, remarkable at 


enjoyable in England. This it owes to its posi- 
tion—nearly midway between the eastern and 
western coasts—and at an elevation of four hun- 
dred feet above the sea level. Those who make 
the trial will find these qualities physically bene- 
ficial, and, as conducing to cheerfulness, mentally 
exhilarating. 

But what of the waters? Without its unri- 
valled mineral springs, there would probably be 
no Harrogate distinguishable from the rest of 
Yorkshire; and, considered in reference to their 
number and variety within a given circuit, we 
have hardly used too strong a word in calling 
them “ unrivalled.” Well, then, for the springs. 
We learn, that “ within a circle of a mile and a 
half, through an extension of that remarkable geo- 
logical phenomenon known as the ‘ Craven Fault,’ 
are to be found not far short of a hundred, one- 
fourth of which are made available for medicinal 

ses.’ How remarkable the goodness of our 
heavenly Father in this abundant supply of reme- 
dial agents ! 

Without attempting chemical accuracy, we may 
state that these healing waters are of four kinds: 
the “ strong sulphur ;” the “mild sulphur ;” the 
“saline chalybeate ;” and the “ pure chalybeate.” 
The two first named are used both for baths and 
for drinking, and the two last for drinking only. 
Each has its peculiar quality, the “saline chaly- 
beate” holding a somewhat midway position in 
reference to the others. We would not advise 
our readers to experimentalise at random on them- 
selves. The sulphur-water is somewhat of a light 
slate colour, and its presence is speedily detected 
by a scent, unpoetically compared to that of rotten 
eggs. So strong is its action, that a silver watch, 
hung near a bath for a quarter of an hour, as- 
sumed the hue of copper. The chalybeate is per- 
fectly colourless, and has a decidedly metallic 
taste. We drank of it copiously from the St. 
John’s and Old Thewet Wells, both situated on 
the Common. The latter was discovered in 1571. 
A slight charge is made at the well-houses for 
accommodation ; but, outside each house, the water 
runs into an open basin, free to all who come. 

So much for Harrogate Proper, and now a few 
words about the surrounding country. Three rail- 
ways, each furnishing a station here, afford unu- 
sual facilities for moving about. Among the spots 
within easy distance, the first place belongs of 
right to old York, with its noble Minster, its walls 
and gates, and other fine antiquities. Then there 
is Knaresborough, with its ruined castle and its 
curious dropping well, whose waters, falling from 
an overhanging rock, gradually petrify anything 
suspended beneath them. Next we may name 
Almia’s Cliff, a rugged eminence, in the midst of 
avaried landscape ; and Ripon, with its fine cathe- 
dral. But the crowning points of the tourist’s 
research are Studley Park, and the adjacent ruins 
of Fountain’s Abbey. These realize, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, some of the highest ideas of mo- 
dern taste or of bygone magnificence. 

Besides these, and other excursions to scenes of 
rural loveliness, some may be disposed to direct 
their steps to the regions of the mill and the fur- 


}in the Yorkshire manufacturing towns. 
once for a lightness, purity, and dryness rarely | 





Here 
many interesting phases of social life present 
themselves. A single instance will illustrate the 
gigantic character of these northern establish- 
ments. Standing on a hill, overlooking the works 
of the Messrs. Crossley, at Halifax, as the dinner 


youths, and girls, were seen to issue forth in a 
kind of human avalanche. Struck with the sight, 
the spectator asked what might be the grand 
total. “If three or four hundred were absent,” 
replied one of them, “ they would not be so much 
as missed.” The fact was, that some three thon- 
sand pairs of hands were employed to wield the 
mechanism of this vast factory, which, be it noted, 
has risen in comparatively few years from a small 
beginning. How grave the responsibility of ga- 
thering together and maintaining such a com- 
munity ! 

Here our notice must terminate. Many other 
places might be named; but for the present our 
purpose is answered in briefly indicating the cha- 
racter of Harrogate and its neighbourhood. 


TWO WAYS OF SPENDING A LIFE-TIME. 


Arrer I had written to you yesterday, I went with 
Peter Bedford and Charles on a visit to Newgate. I 
saw four poor creatures who are to be executed on 
Tuesday next. Poor things! God have mercy on 
them! The sight of them was sufficient for that day. 
I felt no further inclination to examine the prison. 
It has made me long much that my life may not pass 
quite uselessly, but that in some shape or other I may 
assist in checking and diminishing crime and its con- 
sequent misery. Surely it is in the power of all to do 
something in the service of their Master; and surely 
I among the rest, if I were now to begin and endea- 
vour, to the best of my capacity, to serve him, might 
be the means of good to some of my fellow-creatures. 
This capacity is, I feel, no mean talent, and attended 
with no inconsiderable responsibility. I must pray 
that I may at length stir myself up, and be enabled 
to feel somewhat of the real spirit of a missionary, 
and that I may devote myself, my influence, my time, 
and, above all, my affections, to the honour of God 
and the happiness of man. My mission is evidently 
not abroad, but it is not less a mission on that ac- 
count. 1 feel that I may journey through life by two 
very different paths, and that the time is now come for 
choosing which I will pursue. I may go on as I have 
been going on—not absolutely forgetful of futurity, 
nor absolutely devoted to it. I may get riches and 
repute, and gratify my ambition, and do some good 
and more evil; and, at length, 1 shall find all my 
time on earth expended, and in retracing my life [ 
shall see little but occasions lost and capacities misap- 
plied. The other is a path of more labour and less 
indulgence. I may become a reai soldier of Christ ; 
I may feel that I have no business on earth but to do 
his will and to walk in his ways, and I may direct 
every energy I have to the service of others.—Sii 
Fowell Buxton. 





ANSWER TO THE HISTORICAL ENIGMA, 


NO. XII, 


CromMWELt.—1. Co icus ; 2. Rizzio; 3. Ostracism; 4, 
Melancthon ; 5. Wilberforce; 6. Erasmus; 7. Lollards; 





hace—we might almost say, the land of smoke— 





8. Lysander. 


hour pealed forth its note of release, men, women,. 
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Harieties. 


—— 


Contrapict Mg or Pay Mez.—Addison and Mr. 
Temple Stanyan were very intimate. In the familiar con- 
versations which sail Whew them, they were accus- 
tomed freely to dispute each other’s opinions. Upon some 
occasion Mr. Addison lent Mr. Stanyan five hundred 
pounds. After this Mr. Stanyan behaved with a timid 
reserve, deference, and respect, not conversing with the 
same freedom as formerly, or canvassing his friend’s senti- 
ments. This gave great uneasiness to Mr. Addison. One 
day they happened to fall upon a subject on which Mr. 
Stanyan had always been used strenuously to oppose his 
opinion, But even upon this occasion he gave way to 
what his friend advanced, without interposing his own 
view of the matter. This hurt Mr. Addison so much, that 
he said to Mr. Stanyan, “ Either contradict me, or pay me 
the money.” 

Scnoot Disctprinz.—In Coleridge’s time, the disci- 
pline at Christ’s Hospital was ultra-Spartan ; all domestic 
ties were to be put aside. “ Boy!” Coleridge remembered 
Bower saying to him once, when he was crying the first 
day after his return from the holidays—* Boy ! the school 
is your father! Boy! the school is your mother! Boy! 
the school is your brother! the school is your sister! the 
school is your first cousin, and your second cousin, and all 
the rest of your relations! Let’s have no more crying.” 

ImporTANcE oF Suntient.—Sunlight has many mys- 
terious properties, and exerts upon the material world 
influences the most various. It is the life of plants, 
and animals, like plants, apart from it become colourless 
and languid in development. It stimulates and gives a 
healthier and firmer tone to the whole body, colours and 
purifies the blood, puts better life into the nerves, and 
throngh them sends, as it were, shocks of health to the 
inmost recesses of the body. All the functions of life, 
when disposed to flag, tend to become more regular and 
healthy when the body enjoys freely the stimulus of light, 
and there can be no doubt that a noticeable part of the 
benefit derived from sea-side residence, is due to the width 
of the horizon and the flood of light, which not only comes 
down from a wide heaven, but is reflected back into it also 
by the mirror of the:sea. “For pale-featured children or 
adults, those who have any tendency to scrofula or are 
weakly, with swelling of the limbs, free exposure to solar 
light,” wrote Pereira, “is sometimes attended with happy 
effects. The observation of Dr. Edwards led him to con- 
clude that in climates where perfect nudity is not incom- 
patible with health, exposure of the whole surface to light 
is favourable to the regular conformation of the body.” 
Pestilence will sometimes run along the shady side of a 
street, and not touch that on which the sun shines. 

Inszct Lire.—Professor Agassiz says, more than a 
lifetime would be necessary to enumerate the various spe- 
cies of insects, and describe their appearance. Melger, a 
German, collected and described 6000 species of flies, which 
he found in a district ten miles in circumference. There 
have been collected in Europe 27,000 species of insects 
preying upon wheat. In Berlin two professors are engaged 
in collecting, observing, and describing insects and their 
habits ; and they have already published five large volumes 
upon insects that attack forest trees. 

Statistics or Bricks, etc.—At the Society of Arts, ina 
paper on the manufacture of bricks by machinery, the im- 
portance of the trade may be gathered from the statement 
of Mr. Chamberlain :—“ The quantity of bricks made per 
annum in this country is 1,800,000,000—Manchester alone 
making 130,000,000; London averaging about the same. 
Taking bricks at the low average of three tons per 1000, 
the annual weight would be 5,400,000 tons, and the capital 
employed £2,000,000, The number of patents connected 
with the manufacture is 230.” And at the same Society, 
with reference to the manufacture of bobbin-net lace by 
machinery, Mr. Felkin stated that, although scarcely half 
a century old, in consequence of the introduction of ma- 
chinery, the price had fallen from 100 shillings per square 
yard to sixpence, and the number of machines had increased 
from 140 in 1815, to 3500 in 1856. The cost of the raw 
material now employed was £980,000, and £3,000,000 was 
paid in wages, interest, wear and tear, and profits, making 





a total capital of £4,040,000 per annum. The entire num- 
ber of hands employed in all the branches of the trade 
may be stated. at 150,000. 


Mentat TRAINING AS AFFECTING HEattu.—I am 
persuaded that forcing the intellect of children occasions 
great mischief to their health, although it be done in the 
gentlest manner. This remark has particular reference to 
scrofulous and rickety children, whose brams are often 
largely developed and much disposed to mental activity, 
which latter enfeebles the weak constitution of the other 
organs of the body, and instead of being checked by pa- 
rents, is fostered in every possible way, to the exclusion of 
all those means which have an invigorating influence upon 
the frame; and thus creates a premature decay. Educa- 
tion should not be commenced before the fourth or fifth 
years, and then only of that nature sufficient to call’ forth 
the slightest mental efforts; this should be pursued at 
home, under the guidance of a person possessing good 
plain sense. The child would then — the impure 
atmosphere of the crowded class-room, and the restraints 


generally imposed there, which sometimes occasion spinal 
distortions, and undermine weakly constitutions.—Has- 
tings on Consumption. 


A Tree Hovse 1n Fez.—The country still abounds 
with fine old olive-trees, but its inhabitants have forgotten 
their use ; when the fruit is ripe, they assemble their sheep 
and cattle round the trees, and shake and beat the branches, 
while the animals greedily devour the precious produce as 
it falls to the ground. The plain is in this direction 
covered with the olive mixed with the caroub, loaded 
with its long dark pods. When left thus to the hand of 
Nature, the caroub becomes an immense bush, pushing 
out suckers all round the parent trunk, which in size is 
hardly to be distinguished among them. The Bedouins 
have taken possession of many of the largest of these trees, 
and make them their summer residences ; clearing out the 
centre and filling up the lower parts with walls of dry 
branches, above which the dark-green foliage rises with 
strange effect to the eye, but affording a most grateful 
shade from the sun. In such a bower I found four men 
seated rouad a huge forge repairing broken muskets; 
while in others women were employed in household cares, 
such as the grinding of flour, or the weaving of the coarse 
hair-cloth of which the winter tents are made.—Hamil- 
ton’s “ Wanderings in North Africa.” 


SqurrEs oF THE OLDEN TrmeE.—In a book recently 
published, entitled “Shakspeare’s England; or, Sketches 
of our Social History in the Reign of Elizabeth,” we have 
the following extraordinary set of rules for the government 
of servants in the house of a country gentleman at that 
period :—A servant who is absent: from prayers to be fined 
ld. For uttering an oath 1d.: and the same sum for 
leaving a door open. A fine of 2d., from Lady Day to 
Michaelmas, for all who are in bed after six, or out after 
ten. The same fine from Michaelmas to Lady Day, for 
all who are in bed after seven, or out after nine. A fine 
of 1d. for any bed unmade, fire unlit, or candlebox un- 
cleaned after eight. A fine of 4d. for any man detected 
teaching the children improper words, A fine of 1d. for 
any man waiting without a trencher, or who is absent ata 
meal, For any one breaking any of the butler’s glass, 
12d. A fine of 2d. for any one who has not laid the table 
for dinner by half-past ten, or the supper by six. A fine 
of 4d. for any one absent a day without leave. For any 
man striking another a fine of ld. For any follower visit- 
ing the cook, 1d. A fine of 1d. for any man appearing In 
a foul shirt, broken hose, untied shoes, or torn doublet. A 
fine of 1d. for any stranger’s room left for four hours after 
he be dressed. A fine of 1d. if the hall be not cleaned by 
eight in winter, and seven in summer. The porter to be 
fined 1d. if the court gate be not shut during meals. A 
fine of 3d. if the stairs be not cleaned every Friday after 
dinner. All these fines were deducted by the steward at 
the quarterly payment of the men’s wages. 

Hoar-rrost, which appears like a powdery crystal 
lization on the trees and herbage, is only frozen dew.— 
The Atmosphere and its Phenomena. 
































